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they file or rather chip the front teeth to points, and
occasionally cut decorative notches in them.
They are primarily agriculturalists and cultivate
cacao, upland rice,, maize, sugar-cane, tobacco, coffee
and many vegetables and fruits. They own many
cattle and horses* and are typical "horse Indians/*
although when traversing the fearful mountain trails
they prefer to trust to their own bare feet and, re-
markably enough, usually travel by night. But they
seem to possess the eyes of cats, and in the inky dark-
ness they cross narrow hog-backs between yawning
abysses and scale dizzying precipices as surely and
fearlessly as though following a road in full daylight.
They have no villages but dwell in single, or some-
times groups of two or three, houses many miles
apart. Their houses are well built with walls of split
logs and high, steeply pitched roofs of palm thatch,
and are large, often sixty feet in length, twenty feet
wide and thirty feet high. Each house is, in effect,
a self-contained community of from ten to thirty or
more individuals. Around the walls are a number
of raised platforms, often partitioned off by palm-
leaf mats. Each of these is occupied by a separate
family, all the occupants of the building being, as a
rule, related or of the same clan. The members of
each family sleep, dress and keep their personal pos-
sessions in these separate apartments, but all share
equally in the use of the main house and its furnish-
ings, although usually each family has its own fire.
The furnishings of the house are simple but ample
for all needs. Somewhere along one wall will be a
long seat or bench, there are numerous carved wooden
stools or rawhide chairs, and often, there will be a